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If that the dewdrop-teeth win not to loose the rosebud-knot,

May pass the winds and may the thorny-nail to loose 't refrain! l

The rose hath stitched her kirtle with the needle of the thorn,

That at the royal feast she be the dancer fair and fain. 2

How fair a noble banquet, envy of the Bowers Etern!

How fair a gracious feast, wherefrom might Spiing monition gain!

The Irem-garden3 will no more before our vision lise,

Henceforward none for Paradise itself will sigh 01 plain.

Is it a cup of purest wine that circles therearound?

Or hath the Sphere let everyone his fondest hope attain?*

The sphere hath laid on plate of China-ware sun, moon and stars, 5

To serve at this high feast as apple, quince, pomegranate-grain. 6

The rose is hither come, and hides her face behind her hand,

She blushes red with fire of shame to see her beauty vain.7

The narcissi have wrapped their sequins round with papei white 8

To scatter at the bridal of the happy-fortuned fain. 9

1  This  seems to  mean that if the dewdrops (which are here called cteeth'
on  account of their appearance and because the teeth are sometimes used to
loosen  knots)  do  not  succeed  in  opening  the  close-knitted rosebud (which
they  would  do  without  hurting it), the poet prays that the winds may pass
and that the thorn (called here a cnail' because of its hardness and sharpness
and because the  nails also  are used to loosen knots) may not attempt the
work (as it would hurt the bud).

2  With this  couplet  the poet begins to celebrate the festivities attending
the marriage of the Prince.

The dancing-girls sometimes stitch flowers and spangles on their skirts before
beginning their performance. Here the rose-bubh, covered with blossom and waving
in the breeze, is conceived as a dancer with her diess adorned with flowers,

3  For Irem see vol. I, p. 326, n. 5.

4  It  is  the  personified,  not  the  astronomical, sphere  that  is here meant.
See vol. i, p. 44, n. 3.

5  The 'sphere'  in  this  case means  simply the vault of heaven; the plate
of China-ware is the blue sky, the sun is the apple, the moon is the quince,
and the stars are the pomegranate-grains.

6  There  was a favourite dish made from pomegranate-pips, as witness the
story  of Niir-ud-Din CAH  of Cairo  and his  son Bedr-ud-Dfn Hasan in the
Arabian Nights, and that of the Eighth Vezir in the History of the Forty Vezirs.

7  This is practically the same conceit as that in the couplet quoted in vol.
I, p. 113, the 'hand' of the rose representing the leaf.

8  The yellow centre of the narcissus represents the gold sequin, the white
petals the paper.

9  It was customary to scatter coins among the people on festival days.
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